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ECCENTRIC 


COMBINED 


WASHING, 


WRINGING, 
AND 


angling 
MACHINES 


Do their work re- 
markably easilyand 
efficiently. 


Do not injure the 
most delicate fab- 
ries, as they are 
entirely without in- 
ternal mechanism. 


May be worked by 
achild six years old, 
when loaded with 
two blankets or & 
dozen shirts. 


ESTIMATES 


AND 


PLANS 
(Free of Cost) 


FoR 
FITTING UP 
Laundries 


Complete, 


Errzer vor Steam 
on Hann Power. 


SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 


GIVEN TO 
SHIPPING 
ORDERS. 


of our manufacture has OUR NAME upon the insiie label, and FO 


—=— UMBRELLA Stamp and Trade Mark upon the frame.—DUNKERLEY & FRAN 
7, Swan Street, New Cross, Manchester. 


WORKS: STOURSUET: 


Lf, THOMAS & TAYLOR, 


LAUNDRY AND DAIRY ENGINEERS. 


SEE MARGINS. 
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WW. WHITTER, 


CARRIAGE DESIGNER & BUILDER, 


SHAKSPERE-STREET CARRIAGE WORKS, ARDWICE, 


Has on view a very handsome REVERSIBLE WAGONETTE, to form a Stanhope Phaeton. Also three very handsome 
DOGCARTS, for single or tandem. For workmanship, build, and design not to be surpassed. 


Estimates and warrantee given with all kinds of | 


Awarded PRIZE MEDALS for Improvements in 
new work Carriages. 


THOMAS ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
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Patent 


ECCENTK1O 


CHURN 


Produces more 
and better butter 
than any other 
churn. 


Is_ marvellously 
easy to work. 


Is very easily 
cleansed. 


Is not liable to 
get out of order. 


AFTER A 
SEVERE TRIAL 
THIS CHURN 
Received the Only 


PRIZE 


Given for large churns 
at the 


ROYAL 
SOCIETY’S 
MEETING, 

At Manchester. 


Churns always in 
stock, to make"from 
1th. to 440Ibs. of 
butter. 


6, Market-st. 
Royal Exchange, 
MANCHESTER; 
16, 18, & 20, 


CHAPEL-ST., 


Salford. 


OPTICIANS TO THE ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, 


8s & 90, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


SpxcTacCLES CAREFULLY ADAPTED TO ALL Derzcts oF Vu1s10N. 


Publishing Office, Market-street Chambers, 73a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Antiricran Eves CAREFULLY FitteEp. 


Price One Peany. 
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,. TO;\ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, SHOPKEEPERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


Atheneum Sun Lights. 


A New and Patented method of 
frxing and ventilating Sun and other 
Lights with earthenware boxes, pipes, 
bends, &c., reducing the temperature 
of the air from the lights to less than 
one-half, as in the sheet-iron pipes of 
the present system. Applicable to all 
rooms—small or large—where gas or 
other lights are used; fixed to the 
satisfaction of the Directprs of the 
Insurance Companies. Agenis for 
the Hydro-carbon Gas Light. 

We keep a very fine Stock of GAS 
FITTINGS, Fenders, Coal Vases, Gas 
and other Btoves, &c. All farther 
information can be obtained at our 
place of business. 


RIGBY & SON,|, 


PATENTEES, 


15, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


OF REMOVAL. 


JOFIN BOYD & CO. 


Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign 


FAney GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, 


Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas-street, to New 
and More Extensive Premises, situated 


'MASON-STREET, SWAN-STREET, 


WHERE AN EARLY VISIT I8 SOLICITED. 


| LLOYD, PAYNE, & AMIEL 


Have the Largest Assortment of 


ee AND DRAWING ROOM OLOOKS AND BRONZES, 











JOHN 


NOTICE 





Suitable for Presentation. 


Every Description of Jewellery, 15 & 18 carat Government Stamp. 


| 
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| Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Chains and Alberts. Cutlery and Electro-plate, 
from the very best makers. 


| HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





JF, OOLOGICAL GARDENS 
4 Open every day from 10 a.m. 

Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ Magnificent Open-air PICTURE of the VALLEY of 
the MORAVA, on view every day. The Grand Spectacle of the recent 

WAR IN SERVIA, 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday throughont the season, at dusk, 
M ilitery Band of the Gardens Dally from 3 p.m. 

Great Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers on the Lakes, Mazes, 

Museum, Conservatories, Ferneries, Ac. 


| Admission td thé Gafdens, 6d. « 


BELLE VUE. 





wh ; Is, each after 4 p.m. 





THE CITY JACKDAW 


“CHESHIRE LINES. 





The Oentral Station, Manchester, adjoining the Free-trade Hall, 
is Now Open. 





NEW EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL 


IN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES, 
For reduced fares and other altertions see time cards, 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY EXCURSIONS 


ARE RUN TO 


LIVERPOOL. 
Leaving the Central Station, Manchester, at 8 30 a.m, and 230 p.m. on Saturdays: 


and at 915 4m, and 2 p.m. on Sundays. Fares for the double journey, returning day 
of issue, third class, 3s,; first class, 6s. For other particulars see handbills, 








FOR REDUCED FARES, 
MANCHESTER (Central) to the ISLE OF MAN, 


SEE SPECIAL BILLS. 
Central Station, cath ~—" 1877. 








WM, ENGLISH, ey 


CHESHIRE LINES. 
NEW CENTRAL STATION, MANCHESTER. 


REDUCTION of FARES to the ISLE OF MAN, 


On and after Monday, July 16, 1877, passengers will be booked from MANCHESTER (New 
Central Station) to 


DOUGLAS OR RAMSEY 


By any of the Express Trains to Liverpool at the following fares for the double journey: 





First class and Second class and Third class and 
saloon cabin, saloon cabin, fore cabin, 
18s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 10s. 


Express Trains leave Manchester at 10 30 a.m. and 11 30 a.m., due to reach Liverpool at 
11 15 a.m. and 12 15 p.m. respectively. 
The tickets will be available for return by any steamer from Douglas to Liv: I, and 


by any ordinary train from Liverpool (Central Station) within two calendar months of the 
day of issue. 


These fares do not include conveyance between the railway station and the steamer at | 
Liverpool. 


Liverpool, Central —, —_ 1877. WM. ENGLISH, Manager. 





THE GRAND PROVINCIAL RESTAURANT 


MARKET PLACE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


Is Now Open, with First-class Luncheon and Dining Accom- 
modation for 500 Persons. 

Two Tables d’Héte daily—viz., from 1 to 2 30, as per bill of fare, served in dining saloon 
No. 2, 2s. 6d. per head; second Table d' Hote, from 5 30 to 7 80, including wines, 4s. 6d. per 
head. Dinners a la carte throughout the day. These commanding premises, having been 
specially built, are provided with every convenience and comfort that experience can sng- 
gest. First-class Ladies’ Accommodation. 

J, CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 
Ladies’ Dining Room first floor. 


THE “EMPIRE” HOTEL, 


ADJOINING VICTORIA RAILWAY STATION, MANCHESTER. 


Visitors will find above hotel, which contains seventy beds, splendid com- 
mercial and coffee rooms, large bar and billiard room, one of the most 
comfortable in Manchester. Private sitting and bed rooms en suite. 
Twelve fireproof and other stock rooms, .Chop, or steak, 1s, 6d.; and 
dinners from 2s., at any hour. Wines and spitits of the first quality. 
All charges strictly moderate. The above hotel is open at all hours of 


Loens Multarum Deliciartm, 








the night to receive travellers, An ordinary daily at 1-20—soup, jeint, 
pastry, and cheese, 1s. 6d. 
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LESSER’S CAFE. 


& UR readers will no doubt be interested to have placed before them 
0 a true picture of one of the many ‘“ funniosities ” of Manchester life 
between two and three o’clock in the afternoon ; and anybody fond of a 
queer scene, and a good cup of coffee, is welcome to accompany us to 
Lesser’s café, John Dalton Street. 

Why Mr. Lesser should have given his place of ‘“ entertainment” a 
French designation we are at a loss to understand, as neither his wife or 
himself are French, nor is one reminded by anything in the place of 
French ways or manners. We call Mr. Lesser’s café purposely one of 
entertainment. Not alone are you served there with coffee pure and 
strong, but amusement on a large scale is afforded by Mr. Lesser’s 
individual peculiarities. He and his customers are on a perfect level, 
and nobody escapes either his anger or his jokes, and a customer once 
complaining rather strongly of having to wait for his coffee, was silenced 
by Mr. Lesser with the following reproof: ‘Ass you don’t come vor my 


' beautiful face, but vant my coffee, you must vait or go.” He will repeat 


a joke to each of his customers, and each time laugh himself as heartily 
as if he were the listener, and had never heard the joke before. We 
should fancy it takes him a full fortnight to get over a joke, or before he 
can grasp the point of another—a good arrangement of his, as by that 
time he will have had ample chances of posting up all his clients. Only 
once we saw him really put out of temper about a joke, and that was when 
a customer, on coming into the café, and having heard of the joke of the 
“fortnight” on Lesser’s mind, went straight up to him and forestalled 
the poor man. None but eye-witnesses could appreciate the crestfallen 
face of poor Lesser and his thorough disgust, and be it solemnly told, our 
friend Lesser has to this day not forgiven the mean sinner. 

But we are travelling too fast, and beg our readers’ most humble pardon 
for not beginning at the beginning. So we enter Lesser’s café at two p.m. 
The moment we pass the bar, Mr. Lesser sees us and knows our wants; his 
bell rings, and his melodious voice is heard above the noise of fifty talking 


persons giving out the following order : ‘‘ Lissy, von schmaal cup.” Nowhere | 


in Manchester is coffee served as at Lesser’s. ‘‘ Hot, strong, and pure” 
is his motto. We have praised the quality of the coffee, and must add 
that you are served with as good cream, but in the whole of our experience 
of this place, extending over fifteen years, we have never yet once seen a 
cream-jug with a handle. Mr. Lesser admits that he breaks the handles 
himself in order to save the jugs from destruction. We give the explanation 
of this wholesale mutilation in his own words :— 

‘Ven de jugs hav no handles shentlemen cannot play wid dem, but iv 
I left de handles on shentlemen vill play wid dem and brake dem.” 

Our readers must admit the sound logic of Mr. Lesser’s reasoning. 
Most of Mr. Lesser’s customers during the dinner-time are Germans, but 
some Englishmen fond of the pure ‘* Mocca” are also regular customers, 
all enjoying the place, and the complete harmony existing amongst the 
habitués. About eight small tables in all, surrounded by benches and 
three-legged chairs capable of squeezing, say, ten people into the smallest 
compass imaginable, are provided for the comfort of the guests, who all, 
nevertheless, seem happy and content. Round the table near the entrance 
the same group of about eight or ten is always found—all Germans—all 
talking at the same time, and all smoking as if a steam-engine was 
depending on their efforts. This is the noisiest group of the room, and 
no wonder at it. We find every conceivable opinion represented, even 
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three living Conservative Germans, who, at all events, belong to the 
Conservative Club. The policies of Prince Bismarck, of Russia, in fact, 
of the whole world, are explained, attacked, or defended. Every topic of 
business and scandal is exhaustively treated by this group, and no stranger 
or outsider has the ghost of a chance of getting a word in. Of one thing 
we are quite sure—that though these ten gentlemen meet at Lesser’s six 
days every week, they represent on any conceivable object under discussion 
ten different opinions. Every one argues, and every one considers him- 
self to be in the right; none agree, yet all part in perfect harmony. 

All grades of society meet at Lesser’s, and all classes. You find in one 
corner a parson of the Church, and opposite him ‘‘ Promotion by Merit,” 
both laying down the law from their different points of view. Represen- 
tatives of the City Council and of the Press, bankers, merchants, and 
their clerks, spinners, manufacturers, agents, etc.—when meeting at 
Lesser’s, they are all on a perfect equality. Here all troubles and bad 
feelings are forgotten; the soothing influence of an ‘‘ Havanah,” and the 


cup which cheers man’s heart, make the half hour's rest at Lesser’s act 


refreshingly, and like a stimulant on the afternoon’s work, and cannot be 
considered a waste of time. 

Being very intimate with Mr. Lesser, he often takes us into his con- 
fidence, and enlarges on the grievances he has with his servants. We 
cannot but feel the utmost sympathy with him when he tells us— 

“ Dey botter me and my vife dat ve often don’t know vat to too.” 

Some of his complaints are most just. For example, it is very hard upon 
him when he himself indulges in a cup of coffee that ‘ Lissy” should 
always serve him last—i.ec., after the customers—or when he orders two 
eggs for his tea, that they should invariably pick the smallest for him. We 
cannot express this last grievance better than by giving his own words, 
which he pronounces in the most solemn manner, holding up both eggs, 
one in each hand— 

“Dat is vat dey alvays vill do, pick de schmaalest ecks for me.” 

We think we have sufficiently proved our friend Lesser to be a philosopher 
of the purest water ; but besides that he is a practical man, always looking 
to his customer’s comfort when combined with his profit. He deals in 
cigars of every description, and therefore feels sure that none of his clients 
would either like to smoke pipes or cigarettes, or appreciate their flavour ; 
80, like a second Daniel, he has issued a request, which we should call a 
strict law by the way in which Mr. Lesser’s request is enforced, banishing 
both pipes and cigarettes from the premises. We should fancy that Mr. 
Lesser is enabled, through this judicious and considerate mandate, to 
contribute largely to the excise in the shape of cigar duty. 

To describe all Mr. Lesser’s strong points, his ways, and the manage- 
ment of his place, would fill half a dozen Jackdaws. We should have to 
go into his “‘ bolliticks,” as he calls them, and his ideas upon business and 
finance. Let us assure our readers that Mr. Lesser is thoroughly sound 
upon every subject, and quite willing to open out freely upon any topic 
after having the “fortnightly” anecdote off his mind. We should also 
gladly have added a description of the “teas” at Lesser’s café from five to 
eight o'clock, but the space at our disposal is limited. We might have 
told our readers the joke played upon Mr. Lesser by some half a dozen 
mischievous young gentlemen the other evening, did it not lead us too far ; 
besides, Mr. Lesser dislikes to have jokes against himself repeated, and 
we should not wish to displease our old friend by one unkind word, who, 
though seventy-six years of age, will, we hope, be spared many years yet of 


| active and useful life amongst his many friends, customers, and cigars. 
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CRICKET AT OLD TRAFFORD. 


—_ LANCASHIRE v. SUSSEX. 
T HE Lancashire team in last week’s match did not seem a very strong 
ef one on paper, and yet they put together a rather large score in the 
single innings which they were called upon to play. With the exception 
of the hard hitting of Mr. Kershaw, there was nothing remarkable in the 
cricket of Thursday until the advent of A. G. Steel, the Marlborough 
captain, who came in fifth. There is no doubt at all that this gentleman, 
who made his first appearance in a county match, will be a great acquisition 
to Lancashire. His batting is clean, bold, and careful, being remarkable 
for excellence both in forward and back play, though we think that in the 
former department he might with advantage learn to show a little less 
eontempt for the wicket-keeper. Mr. Steel, however, played every ball in a 
manner exceedingly pretty to look at, and very effective, as his hits always 
came off, a thing which cannot always be predicted in forward play. Sussex 
had a very good wicket-keeper in the person of H. Phillips, but he never 
got a fair chance at Mr. Steel, whose eighty-seven was altogether a first- 
class performance, though the Sussex fielding was not brilliant. Sussex, 
too, laboured under a disadvantage in the matter of bowling, having a 
number of changes, but no great individual strength. The manner in 
which Mr. Steel hit three fours from as many successive balls, each into 
the scorers’ box without changing wickets, will for a long time be remem- 
bered ; and the incident caused considerable merriment among players 
and spectators. Mr. Royle, who was Steel’s first partner, played a capital 
innings of forty-three, and these two made a very long stand, demolishing 
four or five successive bowlers, including J. Lillywhite, who is not now in 
good form. After Royle had left, Mr. E. B. Rowley came in, and treated 
the spectators to a fine display of slogging. The ball was skied powerfully 
in all directions, and ought at least once to have been caught. In this 
way,amid much applause and familiar cries of ‘‘ Bravo, Teddy!” he made 
fifty-five, but in the meantime losing his partner Steel, who was given 
outl bw. Then he was joined by Mr. Shultze, a member of the Cambridge 
eleven. The two then played out time. 
it looked over-night a safe thing for Lancashire in one innings, but the 
score was not much increased in the morning, and when Sussex, with 345 
against them, began to score rapidly, interest in the match revived. The 
weather on Friday was abominable, much wet being added to the cold of 
Thursday. Nevertheless, the players turned out whenever there was not 
actually a deluge of rain, and there were a good many hardy spectators 
with and without umbrellas and mackintoshes. The bowling and fielding 
were of course carried on under difficulties, the ball and ground being 
alike clammy. ‘This accounted partly for the ease with which runs 
were obtained, though the batting of the Sussex men was undeniably 
good, that of H. Phillips being especially so. His innings was cut short 
at seventy-nine, when it seemed capable of being prolonged indefinitely 
by a very bad blunder on the part of his brother, J. Phillips, who had 
just come in. The run attempted was an impossible one, and the error 
of judgment on the part of J. Phillips, with whom the call lay, was 
inexcusable. This was, indeed, an ignominious and unsatisfactory termi- 
nation to a brilliant career. Equally unsatisfactory was the manner in 
which Mr. Curteis—who also was very well set—was got rid of. He was 
given out by the umpire when his foot had almost certainly never left the 
Crease, and Pilling, who had put the wicket down “ on spec,” must have 
been as astonished as the batsman and every one else at this decision. 
There was a precisely similar case with Fillery in the second innings. 
The umpiring, indeed, throughout was by no means irreproachable, 
though impartial enough, as in the earlier part of the match it was 
on two or three occasions notably in favour of Sussex. On Friday night 
there seemed a prospect of a good long day’s cricket on Saturday, and 
something like an interesting finish was expected; but Sussex had 
apparently done all they could on the second day, as they did not much 
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improve on their 196 for four wickets, which was the seore when stumpe 
were drawn. On Saturday there was a palpable collapse, and before four 
o'clock all was over, Sussex having failed with two combined essays to 
reach the’ single Lancashire total. We may add that A. G. Steel proved 
himself an excellent slow round-arm bowler. 

A word or two about the injudicious action of the committee in stopping 
the “ pass out cheques” from the ground. This proceeding has caused 
much unpleasant feeling, and seems to us to be neither courteous nor 
just. It is said that a few persons have been in the habit of giving their 
cheques away, but this is a very small matter. It may be that the club 
do not care about admitting the public to their matches—in that case 
they might easily exclude them; but having fixed a charge for admission, 
they are morally, if not legally, bound to consult the convenience of the 
public. Many people who were on the ground wished last week to go 
home for lunch or dinner. This they were prevented from doing, except 
on extra payment. We should say that if this regulation is continued 
the loss of ground-money will be considerable, as many people will not 
care either to be detained for many hours on the ground or to pay for 
re-admission, and so will not go at all. At any rate, the club will lose 
in reputation, as displaying a want of courtesy.. Let us hope that by this 
time, in view of the Lancashire v. Yorkshire match, the prestige of which 
is increased by the unusual strength of ihe teams on both sides, the 
obnoxious rule will have been rescinded. 


A STOLEN KISS. 


’UR vicar loves to kiss his pretty stole, 

if 8 ’Tis well for him we deem it not amiss; 
‘Y For the divine should keep in due control 
The human longings for a stolen kiss. 


G 
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BRITANNIA THEATRE, 


" HE much talked of English company has at length arrived, and its 
performances, under the direction of Mr. Beaconsfield Earle, bid 

fair to win back for the theatre its old prestige. The play fixed upon for 
their first representation was the celebrated comedy, ‘ Cottonopolitan 
Characters.” The caste was an exceedingly strong one, and, with a few 
exceptions, the parts were thoroughly well played. We would particularly 
commend Mr. Able Strawwood for his excellent rendering of the character 
of Mayor of Cottonopolis. After having seen the great Curtice in this 
role, we are of course inclined to judge of Mr. Strawwood’s ability from a 
rather high standard, but we feel compelled to state that we are, on the 
whole, as much pleased with his performance as with that of his perhaps 
more brilliant predecessor. His elocution is at times faulty, but one is 
led to overlook his few grammati¢al errors in listening to the genuine 
pathos he puts into the part. Mr. F. Razor, as the energetic Cottonopolitan 
Bishop, again scores a most unequivocal success. It was not without a 
feeling of surprise that we listened to his rendering of this character, and 
though we cannot altogether agree with his interpretation of certain 
passages, we nevertheless greatly admire his courage and honesty in 
striking out a new line for himself—a line of acting which we dare to 
believe has more of real merit in it than those pursued by his strait-laced 
predecessors in the réle. Mr. Mosesberg rather overdoes the part of the 
Philanthropie Jew. We again assert what we stated the last time this 
comedy was performed here, that this character is the most unnatural 
and improbable one of the piece. There is no doubt that a policy of 
cunning will in some cases meet with a partial success, but that such a 
character as the Philanthropic Jew is painted gan so manage to cloke his 
ambitions designs, as to lead people to forget his early career and only 
judge him by present actions, is to our thinking an utter impossibility. 
Perhaps, however, we do not allow sufficiently for the “ gullibility ” of 
our fellow-creatures, but until the author can convince us of this he must 
content himself by permitting us the courage of our opinions. Miss 
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Pecker, as the strong-minded woman of the piece, is all that could be 
desired; and though Mr. Jacob Pright’s conception of the Member for 
Cottonopolis is to our thinking an excellent one; he at all times rises 
to the dignity of his réle, and reminds us of the palmy days of his more 
illustrious brother. Mr. Mackloor, as the “‘ Paul Pry” of the performance, 
is excellent ; but it is greatly to be regretted that so many illiterate actors 
have been called upon to represent the parts of Cottonopolitan councillors, 
as they rather tend to lend a ludicrous aspect to the more serious situations. 
Some few of the magistrates are hardly sufficiently “ well up” in their 
roles, and one especially seems to us to be getting too old for such an 
active part. We could wish that a greater amount of unison was percep- 
tible in the scenery of this piece, and that the management would refrain 
from lavishing such extraordinary pains and expenditure on certain views, 
leaving the others to the not over zealous care of second-rate artists. 
“ Ye Moderne Towne Halle,” in the last act, is a gorgeous display of the 
painter’s art, and from what we learn has been productive of a “‘ large pot 
of money” to Mr. Whatahouse. It stands out in rather ridiculous con- 
trast to scenes one and two, representing ‘‘ Ye Cromwellian Statue” (one 
of the poorest attempts at decorative art we ever remember to have seen) 
and “Ye Slums of Danesgate” respectively. The concluding farce, 
entitled “The Colorado Beetle,” is in Buyron’s best style; and the 
struggles of the poor insect to surpass its older rivals—the gigantic 
gooseberry, tremendous cucumber, and monster sea-serpent—in the 
favours of a certain Miss Daly Press are truly ludicrous, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. We should recommend all playgoers to pay a 
visit to these performances at the ‘earliest opportunity, and are convinced 
they will be well repaid for their trouble. 





SUNDAY. 


qu Bishop of Manchester gives us a fresh inspiration on this subject, 
Nee for he says that if a man prefers digging in his garden on Sunday 
morning, to the act of going to church, he has a perfect right so to employ 
his time. The following is taken from a report in Tuesday’s Examiner, 
which we may assume to be pretty accurate. The Bishop was distributing 
the prizes at the Botanical Gardens, and he said that “ there was no sight 
which gave him greater pleasyre than to see the conservatories which 
were springing up in the gardens of the working classes, and although he 
might see the man on a Sunday morning in his shirt sleeves looking after 
his garden when he might be getting ready to go to church, that was the 
man’s affair, rather than the Bishop’s. He (the Bishop) must do his best 
to attract him into the church, and then, if he found his garden more 
attractive, perhaps the fault was not altogether the working man’s.” 
Whatever else may be said about the Bishop of Manchester, there is no 
doubt that he has a wonderful knack of getting at what people think, and 
putting it in a tangible form, which justifies discussion. The Bishop 
here hits the mark when he says that it is his duty (i.e., the duty of the 
clergy) to make the church attractive, and as far as it goes the utterance 
isa sensible one. It is also as suggestive as it is sensible. The remark 
has a much wider application than that to the poor man and his garden. 
We may take it that to the man imagined by the Bishop the working in 
the garden is not so much a toil as a relaxation, and the attractions of 
the church must be very great in order to induce him to forego it. A 
great many persons, however, will not only object to the excuse allowed 
by the Bishop, but will go further, and object to Sunday work and 
relaxation altogether. These objections have their root, of course, in 
orthodox feeling, and the Bishop runs some risk of being misunderstood 
in running counter to them; but if we may venture to guess at what is 
really in his lordship’s mind, I think we should find a strong conviction 
that the present orthodox idea of Sunday, or the Sabbath, is entirely 
an impracticable one. We English are not altogether a nation of hypo- 
crites because we keep up the fiction that our Sunday is a day of rest and 
devotion. It should rather be said that in doing so we are clinging to 
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the last shreds of a tradition. As a matter of fact, the sanctity of the 
Sabbath is for nine out of ten amongst us a purely imaginary thesis which 
all delight to maintain, because it is respectable, and has the authority of 
age. From this tradition the Bishop was bold enough to depart when he 
spoke of the man digging in his garden, and it is a pity that there are not 
more outspoken orators of note in our midst. It is sadly to be feared 
that the traditionary ‘“‘ Sunday” is responsible for the maintenance of 
many social and moral evils by those who lightly uphold it. It is for the 
most part but a flimsy pretext of godliness, and encourages spirituality at 
the expense of moral development. It develops a lukewarm carelessness 
of the welfare of the community without giving any corresponding benefit 
even to the individual. It is, no doubt, a satisfactory sight for a Christian 
to observe the streets full of worshippers on certain hours of Sunday, but a 
very slight calculation would show that these throngs of church-goers bear 
a ridiculously small proportion to the entire population in a great city. 
Adding, again, to the church-goers the number of those who spend their 
Sunday in what may be called a rational and improving way, the pro- 
portion would not be raised much. It comes to this, then, that one day 
in every week is employed to no good purpose by the mass of our popu- 
lation in order that the theory of universal godliness may be kept up. 
This is what the teaching amounts to of those who still hold out for the 
sanctity of the Sabbath—i.e., for making it entirely a religious day. The 
experiment of making it so has been tried for these hundreds of years, 
and has resulted in egregious failure as far as the masses are concerned. 


Now, even the effort seems to have died out, and we are content to live 
upon our failures, and all the evils in their train. We must have no 
‘ secular” amusements and recreations for the people, such as would be 
affordéd by the opening of libraries and museums, because that would 
destroy the sanctity of the Sabbath! How can that be destroyed which 
has been destroyed already, even if it ever had existence? It may be 
said that the people do not complain of these things, and that they have 
a grovelling contentment with what they have—namely, a few hours of 
the grog-shop, and the rest dulness and misery more or less. But are 
they so content? Is it not rather the fact that apathy and self-assumed 
virtue have an infectious influence downwards? The probability is that 
there is a very prevalent notion of Sunday in the minds of the masses, to 
the effect that the day is intended for their intellectual and social superiors. 
The rooted English idea that church-going is in itself a Virtue is respon- 
sible for many national ills, the true catalogue of which, could it be written, 
would startle even propriety itself. For this reason we attempt to give no 
such catalogue. To startle propriety is not our mission, and in what has 
been written we have tried as far as possible to avoid giving offence to any 
reader. Let the reader go to church by all means—it is a good thing for 
body as well as soul; but all good things are not Virtues, from which it 
follows logically that there are some good things which are not Virtues, 
and we respectfully submit that church-going is of the some. We only 
plead for a little relaxation of the lines, and for the admission that there 
are in the world cther jeeerenrsd: influences than rasta 


STATESMAN OR MOUNTEBANK ? 


j ‘ OME people may be full of admiration when they read that Mr. Glad- 

stone stripped, and cut down a tree, at Hawarden in presence of a 
lot of- Lancashire excursionists. To our mind the action savours too 
much of the mountebank. It is pleasing to know that Mr. Glddstone’s 
physical health enables him to take violent exercise such as cutting down 
trees, and it is interesting to know that the right honourable gentleman 
does his task in a workmanlike way, and “ strips like any woodman ;” but 
on the other hand, the exhibition of this prowess before a party of casual 
visitors must be taken as a symptom of failing intellectual vigour. There 
is neither dignity nor wisdom in such a proceeding, and these are qualities 
which are both of them essential to statesmanship. The statesman whose 
condescension extends to the pleasing of the vulgar by means of acrobatic 
performances must be considered as amply rewarded by the paragraphs 
which are written about his doings. In these he must look for consolation 
when people shake their heads over his fall. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





At EXANDRA HALL, Peter-street, Manchester.—TO-NIGHT, 
Mr. Slowman, the man-bird, Mr. and Mrs. Robins, Mr. Cosmo, Mr, Will Etchells, 
Miss Edith Valvin, Mise Lizzie Wright, Mr. Pete Dwight, and Daisy Garland. MONDAY 
NEXT, T. Walker, the Great Lamonts, Mr. Robert Green. Prices 6d. and 1s, Opens at 7. 
AQUARIUM, Alexandra Park, will remain OPEN UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. By order, F. J. FARADAY. 
y HE MANCHESTER 
RUSHOLME, 


REAL ICE SKATING DAILY. 
Open from 3 to 5, and 7 30 to 9 30 p.m, 
BAND on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS. 


Admission, 2s.; Wednesday, ls, 


a REE-TRADE HALL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
EVERY EVENING, 
EVERETT'S GREAT ENTERTAINMENT OF SCIENCE AND MYSTERY. 
Everett's Celebrated Automaton, 


AC U 8, AC U 8, AC U 8, 
The Card Player, Mathematician, and Clairvoyant 
Part II. 
EVERETT'S EVENING WITH THE SPIRITS. | 


Box-office open daily. Stalls, numbered, 8s.; front seats, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; area, 6d. 

Norice.—Copies of No. 89 of the City Jackdaw, containing a sketch of 
Mr. RICHARD HAWORTH as one of “Our Public Men,” may be 
obtained at our office. 





CAWS OF THE WEEK. 


w 5 
T HE proceedings of the doctors yesterday morning were not altogether 
¢4} consoling to the friends of temperance. 


many of them—not by death, but simply by defection. 
know the meaning of the term, “‘ a comfortable doctor.” 


Most people 
It means a pro- 


fessor of the healing art who is not too hard on the human frailties of | 


those whom he intends to heal. All things taken into consideration, we 
are inclined to think that these are the kind of doctors who score the 
larger proportion of successes in the profession. The ‘‘ heroic” method 
is all very well for the inner consciousness of the individual who applies 
it, but we doubt much its general efficacy, either in securing health or 
those fees which are the natural corollary to success. The question, 
whether or not a medical man should allow alcohol to his patients, may, 
we think, be advantageously left to be settled between the sick person and 
the physician. If it is settled to the comfort and satisfaction of both, 
probably no great harm will be the result. 





Tne Bishop of Manchester has missed his vocation, he should have 


been a missionary. His sermon to the members of the British Medical 
Association was a capital and most convincing address—for a heathen 


congregation. 
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GLACIARIUM, till the 1st of November next, that being the time when Mr. Turner’s term 


| of office would have expired.” 
| man in the right place, but of the representation of political parties. All 
| allowances can be made for councillors elected on such a principle. 


It appears that a physician | 
yho does not order ‘ stimulants ” to hi tients is i losing | , ‘ : 
who does not order ‘‘ stimulants” to his patients is in danger of losing | We begin to surmise that the Colorado beetle is nothing but a Yankee 


| dodge after all. A large firm of American potato. growers write to the 








Locat people think that Dr. Wilkinson, the new president of the British 
Medical Association, might have found something more interesting to 
discuss in his long address than a squabble about the Infirmary, of which 
Manchester folks are now very sick. 





Tue doctors, we understand, were on the other hand so delighted with 
the masterly exposure of the bad drainage and general management of 
the Infirmary that they propose to get the interesting oration printed for 
distribution among medical men all over the world. 





Tuts is a delicious extract from the City News :—‘* A Wanderer’s Notes,— 
Referring to the Wanderer’s Notes on Jerusalem, which appeared in our 
last week's issue, a correspondent asks ‘if the writer seriously means that 
he met with a Christian legend in the East, to the effect that Lot was 
once in London, where he made the acquaintance of some angels, who 
directed him to the waters of Jordan?’ This inquiry is due to a printer’s 
stupid blunder. For ‘London’ read ‘Sodom.’” As our contemporary 
seems, from the prominence given to the correction, to be especially 
proud of the “stupid blunder” cited, we are glad to give additional 
publicity to the paragraph. 





Tus is a suggestive paragraph, also from the City News :—‘‘Mr John 
Mark, grocer and tea merchant, St. Ann’s Square, has been selected for 
nomination as a city councillor for St. Ann’s Ward, in the place of Mr. J. 


| Fox Turner, who has resigned, and it is said the Conservative party do 


not intend offering any opposition to his election, which will only be valid 


There is no question here of the right 





THERE is one advantage, at least, gained by travelling on the Higher 


| Broughton tram-cars—you save shoe-leather. 





| For those who have time for an object, however, the matter assumes 


another aspect, as the following calculation may show: Time occupied in 
walking two miles, including stoppages to watch car-accidents, etc., forty 
minutes; time of doing the distance on car, including stoppages, accidents, 
sulkiness on the part of the horses meeting other cars on track, etc., 
forty-five minutes. 





Pustic opinion is split into sections just now about bicycles. One half 


_ the world sympathises with bicyclists who are stoned as they pursue their 


recreation, while the other half is consumed by indignation at the danger 
to the public from the use of these implements. It is rather rough on 
the Eastern Question that such matters should occupy so much attention. 





Gardener's Chronicle as follows :—‘‘ We see by the papers that the Colorado 
beetle has made its appearance in England. Your people need not be 


| frightened—a few doses of ‘‘ Paris green” will fix them. It was feared a 


month ago that the crop would be destroyed with us, but they were soon 
disposed of, and the potato crop never looked better than it now does. 
From present appearances there will be an abundant crop this season.” 





Mr. J. D. Szpp1ne, who is apparently the secretary of the Society of the 
Holy Cross, writes to the Manchester Courier begging for signatures to a 
laymen’s memorial of sympathy with the Society. It is to be hoped that 
all laymen who approve of the practices advocated by these Brethren will 
sign this memorial, so that we may know where we are. 





On dit, that the Mayor and city councillors have been instructed to call 


| the attendants at the new Town Hall, in their bran new livery, “‘ Robin 


Redbreasts.” The description is apropos, as any of our readers will admit, 
if they get a peep at any of them at the doors. 


To SMOKERS: { *Gigcniies’th Smoter’ Requeitee of ery descripucn. | Withecomb, 32, Victoria-st., & 66, Market-st. 
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SOUL AND SCIENCE. | 


[PARTLY SUGGESTED BY THE BISHOP’S SERMON TO THE DOCTORS. } 





N this age so scientific, 

And prolific 
Of the choicest boons to man, 
Let us revel while we can— 
Make the most of life, oh, brother! 
Science says there is no other— 
She the only guide, tliat’s certain, 
To a blank behind a curtain. 


Soon the curtain will be dropping ; 
Why be stopping 

In the swift career of life, 

*Mid the pleasures or the strife, 

Just for empty speculation 

On the future destination 

Of the self which now you cherish, 

Doomed for evermore to perish ? 


Toil and rest, and tears and laughter, 
The Hereafter 

Shall alike annihilate ; 

There is no such thing as fate, 

This unerring Science tells us, 

And to take as Truth compels us: 

For the fool, anticipation ! 

For the wise, annihilation ! 


When the body falls to pieces, 
Being ceases ; 

There is no such thing as soul, 

For the body is a whole. 

Science proves to demonstration 

Tis a mere consolidation 

Of a lot of chymic forces, 

Which return unto their sources. 


This is scientific teaching, 
And its preaching, 








Brother, you should not neglect— 

Tis to this forlorn effect : 

Make the most of life, oh, brother! 

You will never have another ; 

This is Truth—no use to scout it— 
Science speaks—’twere wrong to doubt it. 


Thus in terms most scientific, 
And specific, 
And with wondrous wisdom fraught, 
Is the horrid lesson taught. 
To the creed, which fain would pin me, 
That I have no soul within me, 
All my instincts answer—never ! 
Be the teacher e’er so clever. 


For I feel my soul rebelling 
At the telling, 
And a blesséd inward voice 
At the offer of the choice : 
‘‘ For the fool, anticipation! * 
For the wise, annihilation !” 
To the dictum melancholy 
Simply answers, ‘‘ Give me folly!” 





A GARDEN PARTY OF GREY CLOTH. 


i FEW days ago—or, to be precise, in the week before last—while the 
2; Turks were winning unconfirmed victories over the Russians, and 
the Cossacks were charged with committing ‘‘ Bulgarian” atrocities on 
the fair Circassians, a peaceful party, including some very respectable 
samples of grey cloth men, were discovered by the present writer in the 
garden of a well-known hostelry in the adjacent county of Derby, strolling 
inadvertently near a rural retreat covered with twining plants of hop and 
honeysuckle. A noisy Babel of voices, each struggling for supremacy, 
caused the writer to draw near the back of the summer-honse, and pause. 
With the assistance of the ubiquitous and indefatigable Dan, we have since 
ascertained that the gentlemen assembled in the garden at the Sheep’s 
Head were all subscribers ‘who had paid their subscription” to the 
Manchester Royal Exchange. From the preponderance of the ‘‘ Ashen ” 
dialect, we bastily assumed that another silver snuff-box. was to be 
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presented to somebody or other; or that Mr. Giglamps Deano was going 
to be run for the sealing-wax department, in opposition to Mr. Digby 
Pigott, at one hundred a year less. It goes without saying that, from the 
festive character of the assembly, the gentlemen had evidently enjoyed a 
thick tea. From observations taken on the spot, it appeared this was a 
sort of congratulatory meeting in honour of Mr. T. 8. Hey, who sat on 
the right of Mr. Hearty Septuagenarian, who was constantly alluded to by 
the spectacled gentleman from ‘‘Ashen” as ‘‘ Mister Cheerman.” It would 
be too cruel to attempt to report the speeches; suffice it to say, they were 
neither better nor worse than similar causes have often produced. Although 
it would not be strictly accurate’to say that full dress was De rigeur, it is 
quite true some of the party had ostentatiously displayed their black 
doeskin pants and patent leather shoes, and from the frequent and playful 
allusions made to these garments, it remains difficult to say whether the 
remarks were dictated by jealousy or envy. An ancient tale was well told, 
we think, by Mr. Filliam Wog, of a poor tired and foot-sore lad, who, being 
at Runcorn, wanted to “‘ work his passage” to Manchester. After some 
parley the boatman agreed, and gave him the whip to drive the horse along 
the towing-path, when the lad said “he mit as well a walked.” As soon 
as the cigars were well lighted, and the steaming grog came on the festive 
board, Mr. Hearty Septuagenarian rose and said he was sorry they had 
not the genial company of Mr.—not Captain—Paling ; he also regretted 
the absence of the Juke of Salop, Mr. Alright, and Mr. Free Tippin; it 
was great disappointment that Mr. Harker could not be with them as 
toast-master. In his absence, asa true and loyal grey cloth man, he would 
give them the honoured toast of “The Queen.” The toast of the evening 
was proposed by Mr. Wylde Edwards, and responded to by the man whom 
everybody said it was a “ delight to honour,” and who seemed to adopt 
the Exchange motto selected by the Bishop of Manchester, and really to 
prefer ‘‘ the loving favour of his friends to silver and gold.” Some time 
was wasted in trying to get a tall bilious-looking person, who answered to 
the title of Mr. Thom, to sing. When we have mentioned that Mr. Berry 
Orton and Mr. Blew Denim completed the octave, we shall have said as 
much as is necessary about this conference of china clay, for the copious 
and beautiful downfall of July rain rendered the stay too short, and 
induced a hurried retreat to the railway station at Disley; and here the 
writer leaves them to find their ways home to Urmston, ‘‘ Ashen,” Prest- 
wich, Heaton Chapel, Burnage, Bury, Longsight, Timperley, and ‘ else- 
where as directed,” 


“GIRLS” AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


PN VERY charming young lady, from Eccles, who of course sends us 
‘A her photograph, asks us, as a favour, to intimate that she does not 
always find it easy to get the particular novel she wants at Mudie’s. Our 
fair correspondent asserts that gentlemen, or ‘‘ men,” as she calls them, 
always get the book they want, but that “girls” don’t. We look upon 
‘* Mudie’s ” as a national institution, just like the Bank of England and 
the Cathedral, and we therefore gladly register the complaint of the 
fascinating writer. Her opinion is that ‘‘ men” get the books they want, 
because they swear horribly if they don’t; but that, it being thought 
scarcely ‘‘ the cheese ” for girls to swear, they are ‘sat upon.” The real 
and actual reason why such girls don’t get so much attentign and 
admiration as they expect at ‘‘ Mudie’s,” and as they get everywhere else, 
is, as we happen to know, that the librarians are all married men, and 
are therefore impervious to a pair of remarkably bright and speaking eyes. 
This is a shameful and a scandalous state of things. As for us, if we were 
librarians, Miss Lucy might have the entire library. If a few bound 
numbers—bound in rings of gold—of the Jackdaw would compensate 
her for the delay in getting the sixth volume of “ Daniel Deronda,” she 
has only to look us up. 

A CORRESPONDENT, whose state of mind we fearfully pity, asks whether 
the ‘‘ Mystery” in Mr. Everett’s entertainment is any relation to the 
‘* Miss Terry” at the Prince’s? 


CIGARS at WITHECOMB’S are the CHOICEST, 3d., 4d., 6d., 9d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
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BANK HOLIDAY AT WARBURTON. 


7, Jy Ri reminiscences of bank holiday at Warburton are made up prin- 
& cipally of visions of bright complexions, graceful dresses and}figures, 
round backs (the latter, of course, belonging to competitors in the regatta), 
a lovely landscape, a pleasant summer breeze, and no end of eating and 
drinking. The attendance at the Mersey and Irwell regatta this year did 
not come up in point of numbers to that of some former years; ,and as for 
the sport proper, we must say that it was of the most meagre description. 
We witnessed, in fact, hardly{any rowing which might even be described 
by the epithet “fair.” One noticeable thing among the competing crews 
was the conspicuous absence of what is cglled ‘‘ condition.” There was 
scarcely a race throughout the day in which the competitors were not 
thoroughly pumped out long before the winning-post, was reached. The 
races, for the most part, were decidedly painful spectacles for those who 
took the trouble to watch the variously expressed agony of individual 
rowers as the boats went by. It is hardly necessary to point out that this 
is not as it should be, and under such conditions boat-racing, from being 
a trial of endurance, degenerates into a mere infliction of torture. There 
should be nothing at all formidable to a trained oarsman in a race over a 
course of a mile and three furlongs; but then he should be trained, other- 
wise the thing is as suggestive of cruelty to animals as it is of pluck. 
During the whole day’s racing there were only two or three cases which 
might be treated as exceptions. A pair from Middlesborough rowed well 
together with little, if any, distress. Groves, of London, who won the 


senior sculls, was of course in good form. Richards, of Barrow, rowed | 


well for the junior sculls, and a Nottingham and Didsbury four each 


performed fairly ; but beyond these exceptions, and even in spite of them, | 


the racing was not only a dull, but a melancholy spectacle. On the bank, 
however, all went merrily enough. There was a show of pretty faces, 
figures, and costumes, which was good for sore eyes, as the saying goes ; 
and the ladies on the drags and traps seemed to be quite apathetic to the 
fearful agonies of their male friends and relations toiling at the oars. 
The arrangements were capitally carried out by the committee, and the 
whole affair, considered as a delightful lounge in a beautiful country with 
pure air, was very enjoyable. The most interesting part of the ceremonies, 
perhaps, was when congratulation time came, and ladies were seen hugging 
pewter-pots and other trophies, and carrying them proudly to the station, 
or to the more select conveyance. We fear that those of the ladies who 
returned by rail were sadly crowded, as there was an ugly rush. 

One word more about the rowing, and we have done. Training is 
absolutely essential for those who would row in a race with comfort and 
credit; and training does not mean only that a crew rows together a 
certain number of times a week. It means something which most of the 
competitors of Monday had certainly not practised. Perhaps they had 
not thought it worth while to do so, but rowing, without preparation by a 
rigid course of diet, and otherwise, ceases to be a pastime as soon as the 
boats start, and is not only dangerous and painful for the performer, but 
a very ugly sight for the looker-on. 


FROM THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
[BY OUR OWN POET. 
ys owing to the obstinate dulness of local topics, there is plenty of room 
C {> this week, the editor has given me leave to have a field day with the 
waste-paper basket. This is a figure of speech, for we have actually a file 
on which things which are sent to us are impaled, and the editor has also 
a capacious breast-pocket. He has just turned out the contents on the 
table before me. He has been keeping a number of bad contributions 
next his heart as I find, and I often advise him to make more use of the 
basket under the table, for there is a basket there, but it is only reserved 
for very bad offenders. Now, here is a thing which has been impaled on 
a file for about three months, having been previously kept in the editor's 


VINCENT HICKS, Military Tailor, 97, Deansgate (one door from King Street). Agent for the NEW PATENT VICTOR SHIRT, 


warranted not to crease in front. 
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pocket for about another three, until the pocket became so full that he 
had to clear it out. I often tell him that this pocket of his would be an 
admirable shield against.a bullet, if he were in the way of meeting any. 
But what is the use of a waste-paper basket if stuff like this is not to go 


into it?— I dreamt I had a crocodile— 
A horrid thing, of bad repute— 
Methought I greeted with a smile 
The playful habits of the brute ; 
I also fancied in my dream— 
A heated fancy was to blame— 
That I had caught it in a stream, 
And brought it home and made it tame. 


I dreamt that. ere I went to sup, 

And after that, of course, to bed, 
I took a rope and tied it up, 

Assisted by my brother Ned ; 
I also fancied that it might— 

But this was a disordered brain— 
Object to tying up at night, 

And so I let it loose again. 
I dreamt I had a tender heart, 

And lest the folks should call me “ goose,” 
I thought that I would not impart 

The tidings that the beast was loose ; 
I also fancied that the beast— 

But this was a distorted mind— 
Would stay below all night, feast 

With joy upon potato rind. 


And then I dreamt that crocodiles— 
I thought I'd read it in a work— 
Were used to climb upon the tiles, 
And at the attic windows lurk ; 
I further fancied that I saw— 
But this was a bewildered head— 
A most enormous length of jaw 
Projecting from beneath the bed. 


And then I dreamt I tried to scream, 
But still the horrid reptile crept 

To where—I fancied in my dream— 
My darling brother Edward slept; 

I also fancied that it came— 
But this was indigestion’s yoke— 

To eat me next—its eyes were flame— 
But ere it finished I awoke. 


I'll never tame a crocodile, 

Not even if I had the luck 
To find one in the river Nile— 

I’m sure that I should want the pluck. 
T'll also tell the reader who 

Perchance may read this homely ballad, 
One other thing I will not do— 

I'll never sup off lobster salad. 





The following has a hole in it, which has been made by the file already 


mentioned :— Poetry. 


Our talented and much-esteemed friend and contributor, ‘‘ The Poet,” 
recently held an examination of his pupils in the art. He reports that 
they are making capital progress, but complains that generally they make 
their poetry too understandable. ‘The Poet ” himself sticks close to the 
Tennysonian (or not understandable) style. At the head of the list are 
two pupils who have, for some time past, been making love to the two 
daughters of an old gentleman across the way, and their poetry naturally 
bore reference to them. Between them the two had composed the following 
touching and pathetic little ode, dedicated to the fair ones :— 


How oft, dearest girls, are we thinking of you! 

Day dreams at work, and dreams at night too ; 

Your faces and forms are always in view, 

And we never can help it, but think of you two. 


We look to a walk when the day’s work is o’er 
With Alice and Lizzie—a nice party of four ; 

But time it does fly as it ne’er did before 

When we all walk together on bleak Kersal Moor. 


How happy the hours thus pleasantly passed— 
In sweet conversation they fly very fast ; 

We wish that for ever our lot could be cast 

In regions where happiness like ours could last. 


SUITS, 688. TROUSERS, lés. 6d. 
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With reference to this the editor makes the remark to me that none of 
his contributors are able to strike out a line for themselves; but then he 
is the most conceited man that I know, next to the Old Fogie. It was 
rather too bad, though, to adopt my method and title in that barefaced 
way. This contributor, however, is at least original :-— 

Caws oF THE WEEK. 


We are apprised by qonspicuous advertisements of the sale of the house 
of a Chorlton-cum-Hardy gentleman, “‘ who is leaving the neighbourhood, 
together with the stakles, coach-houses, conservatories, and outbuildings 
thereto belonging.” We are curious to know how he will manage his 
impedimenta. 

We haven't a printer’s devil on the premises—they are all angels, for 
they are all amiably disposed towards the cause of the weak. 


AN EDITOR'S TROUBLES. 


a TE once had the misfortune to insert, under the heading ‘‘ Rejected 

f Contribution,” a poem written by an individual called Sniggs, 
since which time each week has seen some fresh creation of his imagination 
arrive at our office, each of which he begs us “to find a place for in our 
next issue.” Not content with this benevolent plan of his for filling our 
waste-paper basket, he visits us at all hours of the day, and our office is 
never freed from his presence, whilst two of our boys have been reluctantly 


| 


compelled to resign their employments, as they had got to believe them- 
selves haunted by that Sniggs. His first article caused us to think that 


he must have been born an idiot, but his latter productions can only have 
emanated from a madman. ‘By way of giving our readers some slight 
idea ‘‘ of the troubles that afflict the just”—we mean more especially the 


editorial just—his most recent composition is herewith subjoined. In | oat teasers” I had caused to be affixed to the boundary walls. As I after- 


conclusion, we should not like to unnecessarily alarm that Sniggs, but it | 


may be just as well to inform him that three leading Bashi-Bazouks, 
bringing war intelligence, have now taken up their abode in our office, 
and have orders to seize upon, and treat as they deserve, any reckless 
being bearing the slightest resemblance to our most indefatigable and 
pertinacious of correspondents. ‘‘ Here followeth,” not by any means “the 
first lesson.” but we fervently hope what will prove to be the last :— 


Dear Mr. Editor,—The other day I forwarded you some touching lines 
on “ The Death of a Pet Cat,” which I felt sure would have appeared in 
your last week’s publication. They have not done so, and all my trouble, 
not to mention the expense incurred in buying several copies of your 
paper to send to friends, has been in vain. Every one knows the Mayor 
of Manchester would now be a knight had not some of his enemies per- 
suaded the Queen not to open the Town Hall. [The editor fails to perceive 
the slightest connection between Abel Heywood, Esq., and the writer.] All 
great men have secret antagonists, and I am no exception to the rule. 
That some one has been bribing you to reject my poem I feel convinced, 
and till such time as I can conveniently lay my hand in a forcible manner 
on the head of that aforesaid “somebody,” I will quietly repress my 
indignation, and learn like the poet “ to suffer and be strong.” That my 
poetical effusion owes its non-appearance in print either to the pausity of 
its similes, or the poverty of its language, I will not allow; and now that 
such a confession cannot damage my reputation as a poet, I will tell you 
that it was copied almost word for word from the pages of one of England’s 
greatest geniuses, the illustrious Pennyson. [Editor: Who’s he?] AsI 
found it, it had for the title, ‘‘ Lines to my Grandfather on his Rightieth 
Birthday,” and began, ‘ Thy natal morn once more with joy we hail ;” 
and you will see that by a clever alteration of the word “ natal” into 
“burial ” it read, “Thy burial morn once more with joy we hail,” and was 
therefore perfectly suitable to use on the occasion of the death of a nine- 
lived eat, an animal whose decease is generally welcome. Let me here 
pause, and inquire why does not some one think of inventing cat-paper ? 
Where’s Mather, and what’s he about? and where, alas! is civilisation if 
it eannot rise to the necessity of such a means of destruction? Talk 
about ‘‘ boons to humanity,” why Cockle’s antibilious pills and Glenfield’s 
starch would be nowhere when compared with cat-paper, and I for one 
would prove a wholesale purchaser. But, to return to my subject, I will 
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strive to show you how cleverly I had adopted the poem in question. If 
you are an admirer and a student of Pennyson, you will remember that 
the fourth stanza runs thus :— 

Oh, hadst thou lived in Eden’s sylvan shade, 

And hold while Adam used the spade, 

Thy innocence had beat the serpent’s awful guile, 

And Eve had ’scaped its more than cunning wile. 
What more natural than my rendering of the same ?— 

Oh, hadst thou purred in Eden's sylvan shade, 

The little Adamses with thee’d have played ; 

Once hearing thee, Old Nick had fled away, 

And Mother Eve prolonged have her stay. 
Can it be that the printer’s devil persuaded you to reject my piece? I 
remember once cuffing a rude little boy, who would persist in playing 
‘hide and seek” on the top of our summer-house, and who, as a punish- 
ment for his wickedness in amusing himself on a Sunday, was rescued by 
me one Sabbath morning with his trousers all torn, after remaining for 
two hours with his body half way through the roof of the edifice. I may 
as well mention that, unlike the Spartan lad Who stole a fox, and would 
not cry out even when the animal had bitten him to death, this youthful 
seapegrace had been screaming unheard for the whole of those two hours, 
our family being meanwhile devotionising — {Editor : What’s that?) — 
under the Rev. Mr. Stickleback. The neighbours still persist in saying 
that we were at home all the while, and only kept the boy there for 
punishment. I am sure the abusive letters I afterwards received, in 
which I was successively called a barbarian, monster, wretch, and godless 
sinner, were almost racy enough to fill up the correspondence columns of 
the Manchester Courier. I did send them to the editor, but he returned 
them, as he said the language was a little too choice for him; and as for 
abuse, he would back one or two of his contributors against any one in that 
respect. I was told that both my next-door neighbours tried to get into 
my garden and liberate the lad, but failed on account of the ‘*‘ American 


wards found what appeared to be the seat of a pair of unmentionables 
fluttering on the points of the same, it was very natural in me to con- 
jecture that the stout gentleman living on my right hand had been foolish 
enough to make the attempt. Once in the garden, I began by calling the 
little wretch ‘‘ a dear lad,” and ‘ hoping he wasn’t hurt,” for the benefit 
of the listening neighbours ; and then the work of liberation over, I craftily 
invited him into the house in a most soothing manner, in order that my 
wife might apply needle and thread to his tattered garments. I need not 
say that. his countenance brightened considerably when I mentioned 
something about ‘* plum-cake,” for I had began to fear, from his frequent 
repetition of the word “‘ Walker,” that he half suspected the snare s0 
cleverly laid for him. The long and short of it was that that youth 
emerged from my domicile a “ sadder if not a wiser man,” with trousers 
still unmended, and with tears of either penitence or pain flowing from 
his sweet blue eyes, and with an angelic expression on his mouth, which 
told me that he was pondering over the few words of earnest advice I had 
offered him. My wife now tells me that she distinetly heard him mutter 
something about “ devil,” which she at the time thought referred to some 
resolve of his that ‘‘ Satan should not again cause him to play on the 
Sabbath,” but which she now thinks he must have used to imply that he 
held that honourable position in your establishment. Or can it be that 
he meant I was a dev ? No! I will never believe that a youth can 
be so ungrateful and morally degraded as that! Whether it be that he 
has seized the opportunity offered in the rejection of my poem tp avenge 
himself on me or not, certain it is that some one has been “ behind the 
scenes” in the matter, and that some one I want to discover. Can it be 
Maclure? Surely not, though I know he does seem to like underhand 
work of that sort. Is it the Rev. Canon Hornby, because I said he 
might possibly be a little choicer in his language? or has Touchstone put 
his finger in this pie, as he does in every other about him? or can it be 
that fellow Powell—that poor rejected ?—— 








Note by the Editor.—Here the writer gets extremely abusive. We had 
printed thus far ere we discovered that Sniggs is none other than an old 
correspondent of the Manchester Courier’s, who used to do the war news 
for them, and sometimes abuse Dr. Watts and Jacob Bright, when their 
regular writers were away. We hear that he was discharged because he 
could not write in a sufficiently impertinent manner, and was, moreover, 
not entirely au fait with the most recent additions in the Conservative 
vocabulary ; but we can scarcely believe this after the proof he has given. 
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THE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


omen is suffering this week from an overdose of medical 
A men, drawn together under the auspices of the British Medical 
Association. This is the second occasion on which the members of this 
association have visited Manchester, and though their visit alters but 
little the tone—or, rather, the pulse—of Manchester life, still it gives the 
Bishop of Manchester an opportunity to reproduce one of his most 
effective sermons, and the professors of Owens College the chance of 
airing their crotchets, and showing off the capacity of our future University. 
The presence of these notabilities is not likely to reduce our mortality; 
their absence from their seats of practice possibly may have that effect where 
their doses, at any rate for a week, will be unknown. Joking apart, the 
assembly of medical men, as seen in the Concert Hall in this city, at 
their inaugural meeting, was an imposing sight. Possibly the embellish- 
ments of the hall gave a dignity to the occasion. Dignified, at any rate, 
it looked! The platform might have been the platform of a Wesleyan 
conference, and Dr. Eason Wilkinson, the president elect, might have 
been taken for Mr. Richard Haworth at a prayer meeting, when the spirit 
moved him for once to be tolerant to his fellow-men. M. De Bartolomé, 
the ex-president of the association, was in the chair at the opening of the 
meeting, and it seemed a pity that he should ever have left it. He was 
in every essential a ‘ taking” doctor—plausible, chatty, familiar, and 
just looked like the man of all others who could feel a pulse and order 
the administration of a blue pill without at all suggesting to his patient 
that he was suffering from—well, to say nothing more—a want of nervous 
energy. M. De Bartolomé, however, did not deal altogether in compli- 
ments. Oh, dear, no; but you might have thought he was dealing with a 
maiden lady of a sensitive turn rather than a lot of doctors, who grow fat 
on the ilis that flesh is heir to. On rising to speak, he approached his 


subject in a dainty kid-gloved style—in fact, with a blue pill beautifully | 


08 comes, cumabely waste a to | tion, still less for the noble profession itself. At any rate, if there is to be 


sugared over with compliments. 
swallow it. We are not going to say whether the members of the asso- 
ciation did so or not; we hope they did not. 
was recommended, and it took this shape: ‘‘ You”—the medical pro- 
fession—* are not well, you suffer from a constitutional complaint—that 
is, the powers that be (the constitution, of course, for what other power 
can a medical man have to deal with) do not treat you well. You are like 
eels, accustomed to skinning—because you can’t help it.” The State 
never recognises the individual action of medical men; they may save 
from drowning, they may be as heroic and devoted as they like, but the 
State never recognises them. And this complaint of their’s—or, rather, 
the association’s—arose out of what ?—out of the rescue of the Welsh 
miners in the Tynewydd colliery. Every one of the heroic rescuers had 
been recognised by the Constitution and the powers that be, save and 
except the medical men, who so heroically did their work and didn’t 
receive medals. And so said M. De Bartolomé, still administering his 
pill to his patients, the committee of the association had decided to 
strike a medal, and to present one to each of the noble medical heroes 
who had taken part in that magnificent rescue. The association swallowed 
the dose, but it didn’t appear palatable; only people, as a rule, do not 
make a disturbance when a dose of this kind is administered—especially 
when, like eels who are skinned, they cannot help it. But the dose does not 
stop here. The medical profession are to be invited to deeds of devotion 
and acts of heroism, and a fac simile of this medal is, in cases of future 
merit, to be given by the association to those deserving of it. One thing 
to be said for this dose recommended by the committee of the Medical 
Association is, that it can only be given once in life. To drop the metaphor, 
let us ask, will any medical man with a reputation care to swallow the 
dose—we mean wear the medal? It is quite a new idea to ask a Christian 
gentleman—a man who is above the mere question of making his bread 
and butter by his work—to wear an emblem emblazoning his acts of charity 
and nobility conferred by “ our noble selves.” Military heroism is a thing 





| men hitherto have honoured their profession. 


But the dose, nevertheless, | 
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which consists in glory, and the medal on the breast of a soldier means 
that he has done his duty, and perhaps a little more. On the breast of g 
medical man—though we confess that we do not know one in Manchester 
who would wear it—it would look like the protestation of the Pharisee, 
whose acts are not those of other men whose work is thrown wherever 
distress is. To our certain knowledge there are scores of medical men in 
Manchester whose quiet acts of heroism and self-devotion, in the midst 
of the squalid poor and wretehed of our city, are ten thousand times more 
worthy of public recognition than the acts of the medical men who, under 
the full blaze of an over-heated public excitement, put themselves merely 
on a level with the miners who took part in the glorious rescue of the im- 
prisoned men in the Tynewydd colliery. But whois to be the judge of those 
worthy to have a medal? Are we to put it that every surgeon who goes into 
a fever-den in Manchester, every medical man who does an act of heroism 
or devotion, every doctor who risks his life or does an act of charity, 
such as Providence records a thousand times in our midst every day—are 
we to put it, we say, that the Good Samaritan shall—if he has modesty 
enough—send up his name to the committee—if his diploma is right—as an 
applicant for this dainty medal, with its superficial value, as a reward for 
his services? If not, where is the value of such a mark? Such work is 
generally done unseen, and therefore possesses the greatest merit. Medical 
The State has recognised 
them both socially and individually, for it prosecutes quacks, and keeps 
them out of their ranks; and we trust that at any rate medical men still 
will retain to themselves the right to be heroic and devoted, apart from 
the paltry distinction which the British Medical Association wants to hold 
out to them. To the soldier the medal is part of his pay, for it brings 
increased rank; to the heroic the medals of effete societies mean a small 
notoriety ; the medical profession from its foyndation has required no such 
bolstering up, and if it wants a trade mark now it says little for our civilisa- 


an association medal let it be a leather one, as a sign of its worthlessness. 


THE THEATRES. 


(XY OTWITHSTANDING the hot weather, the Prince's Theatre has been 
N doing capital business with the same programme to which we alluded 
last week. The Queen’s gives us some more popular pieces in the usual 
meritorious manner. At the Royal we have Mr. H. Irving, with the 
Lyceum Company, in Shakspere’s play of ‘‘ Richard the Third.” Of Mr. 
Irving’s impersonation of the Duke of Gloster we will first frankly remark 
that not understanding it, we are quite unable to appreciate the actor's 
hard work and subtleties. We could forgive Mr. Irving much if he would 
but let Shakspere alone. There is, no doubt, a certain power and 
originality in his renderings, otherwise we suppose they would not have 
obtained their undoubted notoriety, but it always pains us to see Shaks- 
pere handled in such a fashion. We are absolutely unable to say anything 
in the way of legitimate criticism on this occasion, partly because we have 
on a former occasion exhausted Mr. Irving as a subject of criticism, and 
for the reason that our esthetic education is not equal to the strain of 
discussing seriously those merits which other and more gifted critics have 
discussed. Moreover, the subject is altogether a painful one, for the 
playgoer who ean endure Mr. Irving this is an interesting occasion, as he 
will have an opportunity of comparing unadulterated Shakspere with the 
mutilations of Colley Cibber. The company is a fairly intelligent one, 
and the stage arrangements are good. 


The largest collection of sil kinds of fine arts, reproductions of the finest oil paintings 
by great masters, which cannot be surpassed in cheapness ; also great variety of engravigs, 
chromos, etc.; at M. NEWMAN’S, 19, Fennel-street, close by the Cathedral. A visit # 
invited.—(ADvr. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Articles intended for insertion must be addressed to the Editor of the City Jachiew, 


Market Street Chambers, Manchester, and must bear the name and address of the 
We cannot be responsible tor the preservation or return of manuscripts sent to us. 


WORMALD’S PILLS are the BEST for ell COMPLAINTS of the STOMACH, LIVER, and BOWELS. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 


WHEELER 


FROM 


| UNEQUALLED FOR LIGHTNESS, SPEED, 


DURABILITY, AND” CHEAPNESS. 


THE PICTURE: TRADE. | 


Largest, Cheapest, and Choicest Stock in the trade of 
| Oleographs LEngravings Chromo Prints Qil Paintings 
Aquagraphs Cut Flowers 


|= 





Photographs 


Chromos Water-colour Drawings Picture Frames, etc. 


At M. NEWMAN’ 8, 19, Fennel-tt., close to the Cathedral. 


| T. STENSBY, 
GUN AND PISTOL MAKER, 
| 11, HANGING DITCH. 


Established 1810. Established 1810. 
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| Can be applied to any door in a few minutes, and (important to tenants), can be removed | 
as quickly, without injury to the door or framework. | 


paisa & CO., 32, GREAVES - TRaE, OLDHAM. | 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Easy Payments Payments arranged for. 


| NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT ONE. & W | | S O N 


SEWING MACHINES. 


| CAUTION !—Beware of Worthless Imitations. Every Machine is Stamped with the es 


ONLY OFFICE, —131, Market- street, 131, —Manchester. 
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NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post-free six penny stamps, from J, WILLIAMS, No, 22, 
arischal-street, A " 
A LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 
By Dr. BARNARD VAN OWVEN. 
Contents— 
Medical advice to the invalid. 
prescriptions for various ailments. 
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ne médicine. ; 
ospherus as a remédy for melancholia, loss of nerve 
‘anit debil 1 


teh went depredsion, . : 
¢ baths and ther effleacy m nervous ailments. How 
to obtain and use them. 
-~ coca-leaf as 5 Laid of health and strength. 
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18a, Corporation STREET. 


r your Spectacles are broken take. them to the Maker, N. HARPER, 
86, Clarendon-street., Oxford-street, et ter. 

ILLIARDS. ar OHN O'BRIEN, the only siendtical Billiard Table 

Manufacturer in Manchester, respectfully invites inspection of his stook of 

Billiard Tables, which is now the largest and most superb in the kingdom, all made 

under his own personal inspection. Sole Maker of the Improved Fast Cushion, that 

will never become hard.—Globe Billiard Works, 42, Lower King-street, Manchester. 


STARTLING ACCIDENT !—HILL’S WONDERFUL CLOVELINE 
DENTIFRICE ensures a charming set of teeth, white as ivory, however bad or dis- 
coloured. One trial will ensure its success. Price, 1s, 14d, per box. Post-free for 14 stamps, 
from the proprietor, Hill, 51, Church-road, Lower Broughton; or ean be obtained from 
Messrs. Woolley, Market-street, Westmacott, Market-street, J. T. Chapman, Deansgate, 
N. Withnall, 78, Moss-lane west, Moss-side, and other chemists. 


HAND’S CELEBRATED REMEDIES. 


AND’S ROYAL BLOOD MEDICINE; for the cure of ulcerated legs, 
ulcerated sores on the neck, old wounds, pimples, scurvy, blotches, postules, itch, 
glandular swellings, tumours, cancerous ulcers, king’s eyil, piles, ulcerated lungs and liver, 
tion, gout, rh tic gout, lumbago, gravel, nervous debility, and general weakness 
from whatever cause arising. Prepared only by WILLIAM HANDS, Curmist, CHEL- 
TENHAM, and sold in bottles,ls, 64., 2s. 94., and 4s. 64. each, by respectable chemists 
and medicine vendors in the United Kington. Two large bottles generally cure the worst 
cases.—N.B. Hern Most Gracious MAJsEsty QUEEN VICToRIA presented Mr, Hands with a 
splendid engraving of her own portrait on November 4, 1875. Mr. Hands sends two 4s. 6d, 
vette carriage paid to anyaddress for 9s., one bottle 5s. Letters with hessed enetena~ 








RveToREs CURED WITHOUT TRUSSES. —Dr. THOMPSON'S | 


remedy is the only known cure for these terri , and is applicabl 
every case of single or double rupture, however bad or node standing, in either vex, of oe 
age effecting a perfect cure, in a short time, without confinement or pain. This wonderful 
discovery has cured thousands of cases, ; and it cannot fail to be appreciated as a blessing 
by all who have ever worn trusses, bandages, or other galling supports, Sent free by post, 
with full directions for use, on receipt of postage stamps or post-office order for 10s., payable 
at the General Post-office to Ralph Thomson, 55, Bartholomew-road, Kentish Town, Lon- 
don.—Extracts from testimonials: “I find myself completely cured, and have tried every 
means to prove the cure by lifting and running, which, Iam happy to say, 1 can do with- 
out pain or using any truss. F. W.”—* Your remedy has cured my rupture, and I have 
used violent exertion since, without any sign of its reappearance. Miss 8."’"—* A fair time 
has elapsed since I used your remedy; moreover, I have been examined by our surgéon, who 
declares I am quite cured. J. P.’’— My rupture being 28 years old, I never expected so 
perfect acure. E, L.”’"—“I now write to tell you my daughter is perfectly cured by your 
remedy. Mrs. H.”—Consultations daily, from 10 till 12, — sitet Fee, one guinea, 





JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., 
Wholesale Jewellers, Clock and .Watch Manufacturers, and Importers. 


NEW PREMISES CORNER OF HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, SHUDEHILL,. 


| Dining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, &c.; Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Cruets, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Gold and Silver Watches ; 
9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade. 


JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., THOMAS- STREET AND HIGH-STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
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even the weakest digestion; and as they are mixed by machinery instead of by hand labour, they have a 


of the very finest materials, and are guaranteed perfectly pure from al] adulteration, or from any 
—HENRY WALKER, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 
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h to the delicate stomach of an infant must be of such immense importance. 








WALKER’S PURE INFANTS’ RUSKS 


great advantage of perfect cleanliness, whic 


BUSHBY’S NEUROTONIC, ** *~ 


Doloreux, Neuralgic Pains, and Toothache, 
Bottles, 184d. and 2s. 9d., of most Chemists. 








Railway Announcements, | 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


On and from June 80th, 1877, 


CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS 
Will be issued to 


SMITHY BRIDGE, 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE, 


MANCHESTER, 
MILES PLATTING, MIDDLETON, 


MIDDLETON JUNCTION. 
See bills for particulars. 
WM. THORLEY, Chief Traffic Manager. 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester, June 28, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY | 





Shortest and most Direct Route from Manchester to the 


ISLE OF MAN: 


Vii FLEETWOOD 
(Bea passage, about three and a half hours). | 
Commeneing July 2nd, and until September 15th, 1877, an | 
will 


EXPRESS TE leave Manchester (Victoria Station) 
at 12 noon, and the STEAMER will arrive at | 
About 5 30 p.m. 

Tourist tickets for two calendar months will be issued as 
under :— | 

lst Class and Saloon... ... 0... sccccseccceeceeees 108. 64. 

find Class and Galoon.........ccccccccccsescesees 178. Od. 

See CRO DEE agecccaccmsesoonsenabenéeenced 10s. 0d. 


The steamer will leave Douglas at 8 a.m,, and the train 
in connection will be due to leave Fleetwood at 12 60 p-m. 
The tickets are available by the Fleetwood route only. | 


An improved service of EXPRESS TRAINS is now in 
operation between 


MANCHESTER and LYTHAM, 
BLACKPOOL, FLEETWOOD, & SOUTHPORT. | 


See bills for particulars: 





WM. THORLEY, Chief Trafic aang 
Hant's Bank, Manchester, June 18, 1877. 


| 
| 
ARTHUR H. BURGESS, | 
GENERAL ®RINTER 


BY STEAM POWER, 
38, CANNON-STREET. 


TIOLINS : TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, and 
DOUBLE BASSES, by Crasxe. The entire Stock of | 
this great Maker's Instrumente is on Sale at 
Mr. EDWARD CROMPTON’S, 
54, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Some of them have been made 50 years, and are equal to 
anything in the world. Also a large collection of ITAL. IAN | 
INSTRUMENTS. Can be bad on approval, or purchased | 
by Monthly Instalments. 


NB, paCRSTTNGNIAL FROM WEASELIs. 
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CLAIM PREFERENCE 
OVER EVERY OTHER. 
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They are the only Hats 


which are ReaLty Venti- 
LATED. 
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| RAPES, successor to HUSBAND. | 


Manufactory : | 
11, Oldham-street. 
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Quenss WINES—RED. 





Y Doz. 

CLaRET—VIN ORDINAIRE ...... 12s. 

Do. Finer Dinner Wine.... 16s. 
BURGUNDY ccccccccccccccccce 16s. 
EERRMITAGE 0c ccccccccccecccce 20s. 
CanLow1tTz (Hungarian)........ 22s, 
OFNER Sa eerorr* 228. 
ERLAVER De. ‘evacerse 24s. 
VosLaveR (Austrian) ........+. 228. 


J. L. HARDISTY, 
PRACTICAL 
WATCHMAEER, 
CATHEDRAL YARD. 


yj/ Silver ( ) Levers. -from £4, 
Gold ( Levers..,.from 





WATCH REPAIRS IN ALL ITS a 


Health, Comfort, Economy. 


<S“EXCELSIOR”®” 
PATENT 


SPRING MATTRESS 


Is a meg comfortable, fectly ey eee. light, Covattn, 
and ¢ Made on a fit existing beds. 


IRON r BEDS complete to with Mattress, 

CAMP BEDS with Folding Legs 
(for occasional use), 

For Hotels, Boarding Houses, Schools, Hospitals, &. 


FROM CABINET MAKERS AND FURNISHERS. 
WHOLESALE, 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, 
76, HIGHER ORMOND-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


CIBCULAR® ON APPLICATION, 








QUUMMER WINES—WHITE. 


® [Doz. 
BAUTRRER cc ccoccccccccccccece abe 
VIN DE GBAVB....ccccccces eee 188. 
PEED cc ccccopescaccence ee 228, 
Mii cstcceecs chesecoccecus ° ° 
GGREE. ba cksk ccs ccedsedccese 24s. 
CHATEAU GRILLETT....0eccc00 26s. 
Ruster (Hungarian) .......... 268. 
OEDENBURGER Do. ......000.- 26s. 


These will be found very pleasant, refreshing 
DINNER WINES for = warm weather. 





PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 


Liverpool: 9, Lord-street. 
Birmingham : 28, High-street. 











WILLIAM GARDNER, 


Patent ever and other Watches. 


Silver Levers at £4, £5, £6, £7, £8, £9, and £10 each. 
In Gold from £10 upwards 


4n assortment of Gold Alberts and Chains. 


CORNER OF BEANSGATE AND ST. MARY'S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 





WASH! 


YITt IT NEVER FAILS! 
Muppian's CELEBRATED SPANISH 

WASH, for renewing, cleansing, thickening, and 
preventing the hair —— falling off or turning grey, is 4 
sure and never-failing remedy, instantly removing all 
scurf and dandriff, lowing the skin pure and healthy. In 
bottles, 2s.6d. and 5s.each. May be obtained of G. F. 
Kent, chemist, 134, Broad-street, Pendleton; or any 
chemist or hairdresser. Wholesale London Agents— 
Messrs. Low, Son, and Haydon, 330, Strand; or of the 
manufacturer, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


Habel, Podern, Refreshing. 























NEW MUSIC HALL 


44, Chapel-street, Salford, 


(NEAR BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 


_EXTRAORDINARY > RY ENGAGEMENTS. 


Lonpon AGENTS.—Gordon and Gotch, St. Bride-street, 
Co. Circus; George Street, 80, Cornhill; F. L. May and 


Guith and us Aeuwre—Jeha ET eet eyed end Sam, . Son, 
‘ew Brown-street ; 
Oldham-street ; G. Renshaw. Bellhouse-street ; Hirst, Sos 


Stretford- road; and the 
Printed and Published by the Proprietor, Rosert RoBinsos 


Dopps, of Norman Grove, North Road, Longsight, at his 
one Office, Market-street Chambers, 73, Market-street 
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